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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON: ST. PETERSBURG: WASHINGTON. 



London, October, 1906. 

To most Englishmen, the revelations made by Mr. Hearst in 
the course of the Presidential campaign have been chiefly inter- 
esting as affording another and very striking proof of the in- 
fluence of money in modern politics. The perilous possibility that 
organized wealth may make an end of popular government is one 
that hovers over all democracies alike. That the United States 
is peculiarly exposed to it by reason of her vast material seduc- 
tions, her system of electing officials for short terms, by popular 
vote, on low salaries, and with precarious tenures, the complexity 
of her scheme of State and Federal Government, and her mainte- 
nance of Protection, seems to English eyes self-evident. All the 
circumstances of the American polity make it easy and profitable 
for the corporations to take a hand in politics. Prom this form 
of corruption Great Britain is comparatively free. The tempta- 
tions, for one thing, are not so strong; the system of government 
and of administration offers fewer weak spots to the pressure of 
the millionaire on the prowl ; and the whole organization of Brit- 
ish polities makes the league between the capitalist and the boss 
practically impossible. There is very little of a money or a money- 
making value attaching to political power in England, and there- 
fore very little inducement to the big industrial companies to 
engage in politics. Public opinion, including the opinion of the 
business world itself, is strongly and effectively against the in- 
trusion of statutory and joint-stock companies into the political 
committee-room. The evil of corporation subscriptions to cam- 
paign funds hardly exists. 

But if from this particular abuse public life in Great Britain 
is well protected, at other points the power of money in politics 
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is strongly felt. In England, the present system of raising and 
distributing election funds involves a twofold peril. In the first 
place it robs the electors of some, at least, of their freedom. It 
gives an excessive influence to a few rich subscribers, and it en- 
ables them to nominate a candidate from motives that are con- 
cealed from the mass of the voters. In the second place, it makes 
it easy to apply an unwholesome pressure on the individual M.P. 
whose election expenses have been paid for him. It is true that 
so far there has been little actual ground of complaint. None the 
less, a system under which an increasing number of M.P.'s depend 
upon funds secretly subscribed and secretly disbursed for meeting 
their campaign expenses is one that is always liable to abuse. 
Another disquieting phenomenon in English politics to-day is the 
springing up of huge electioneering organizations, like the Tariff 
Eeform League, formed to advocate some special measure from 
which its supporters will derive financial gain. These bodies 
raise large sums for which they render no account. They assist 
their favorite candidates at election with canvassers, speakers, 
" literature," and so on. They do for a candidate what he is ab- 
solutely unable to do for himself on such a scale. But no return 
of the moneys they spend is included in the statement of 
expenses which every candidate is required by law to furnish. 
In this way the purpose of the Corrupt Practices Act is in danger 
of being wholly frustrated. Of the cruder forms of political cor- 
ruption there is, on the whole, very little in England. After the 
last general election, bribery, in the shape of actual purchase of 
votes, was only unearthed in four constituencies; but the gentler 
and less direct forms — indiscriminate subscriptions, for instance, 
on the part of an M.P. to all the charities, movements and clubs 
in his constituency — still flourish. Most observers, however, agree 
in thinking that the most harmful kind of corruption in England 
is not so much political as social, and that the worst of it springs 
from the vicious hunt for titles. It is possible for any man of 
wealth, by contributing to the party funds, to establish a claim 
for a knighthood, baronetcy or peerage that sooner or later will be 
recognized as valid. The type of man who enters public life as the 
easiest road to a title is becoming almost as common in England 
as he was in Ireland before the Union. 

Englishmen have, indeed, before their eyes at this moment a 
particularly unedifying spectacle of the uses of corporate wealth 
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in politics. To the general statement that companies and in- 
dustries as such do not take part in the public life of the coun- 
try, there is one exception to be made. The exception, of course, 
is the brewing trade, the only trade which is regulated by the 
State and therefore the only one which stands to gain or lose by 
legislation and public finance. I have before now given in these 
pages the outlines of the Licensing Bill which the present Gov- 
ernment has brought in and which is destined to be the main 
battleground during the autumn session. It has four main pur- 
poses: (1) to impose a time-limit of fourteen years, on the ex- 
piration of which all licenses will revert to the State and such 
of them as are reissued will be subjected to far higher duties than 
hitherto; (2) to reduce the present excessive numbers of licensed 
premises; (3) to restore to the justices their old unfettered dis- 
cretion over licensed houses; (4) to give to the people in every 
locality a right to say whether they will have a new license in 
their area. Unless these purposes can be carried out, it will no 
longer be deniable that in England beer rules. The Government 
intends, if it can, to carry them out, but it is opposed by the entire 
resources of the trade, of the Unionist party and of the House of 
Lords. The trade, in particular, seems almost to have given up 
brewing for the sake of conducting a vast political campaign. 
" We are hearing much at the present time," says the " West- 
minster Gazette," " of the influence of Trusts upon polities in 
America, but do not let us forget that the trade in our own politics 
also, by virtue of its money power and its organization, exercises 
a pressure on Government which is at least comparable to that 
exercised by an American Trust. It does not bribe individual 
members of Parliament, we are thankful to say, but it has an 
enormous campaign fund, it powerfully influences elections and, 
when it chooses, can turn all its retail shops into political com- 
mittee-rooms." 

For the past eight months the trade has conducted an 
incessant and unscrupulous propaganda against the Licensing 
Bill, culminating on the last Sunday in September in a monster 
demonstration in Hyde Park. I should not care to defend the Bill 
in all its clauses, but on the main question the Government is 
undoubtedly in the right. That is to say, there must be a time- 
limit at the end of which the State shall resume its control over 
the monopoly it creates. Whether that time-limit is for fourteen 
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or twenty-one years does not greatly matter, when compared with 
the necessity of establishing once and for all the principle that a 
license is not a freehold. I do not myself believe that the Union- 
ists in the House of Lords will venture to risk the odium of 
flatly rejecting the Bill, or that they will proclaim thus openly 
the completeness of their entanglement in the meshes of the trade. 
But the Government has undoubtedly a hard struggle ahead of it, 
even if it is only to hold sufficient ground for negotiating a com- 
promise. 

On the whole, however, the Liberals have very little complaint 
to make of the position in which they find themselves on the re- 
opening of Parliament. They have been in office for nearly three 
years; they have passed momentous measures; they have held 
their majority together with unexampled success ; in their colonial, 
their Indian and their foreign policies they have completely wiped 
out the legend of Liberal vacillation and lightheadedness; their 
reforming zeal has been without precedent; and, though they are 
naturally weaker in the country than they were two years ago, I 
think that on the whole the nation is profoundly satisfied with 
them. Great tasks still await their energies. The Licensing Bill, 
the education question — at last on its way to settlement by mutual 
concessions — the reform of the Poor Law, the treatment of un- 
employment, and the reform of the electoral system, are all in- 
cluded in the Government's programme; and the majority of the 
people, in my judgment, would gladly see these measures on the 
Statute-Book. But trade has hardly yet begun to show even the 
first faint sign of recovery from the depression of the last six 
months ; the current fiscal year seems likely to end in a deficit of 
nearly $20,000,000; the expenses of the old-age pensions scheme 
have to be met, and in addition a large increase in the naval 
estimates will be necessary; nobody knows quite how the money 
will be raised, and business and finance are consequently per- 
turbed; and, besides the specific interests which the Government 
has alienated, there is a damaging suspicion in many quarters that 
its policy smacks of an untranslatable something called Socialism. 
The session, therefore, which will have opened by the time this 
communication is published will be anything but uneventful. On 
the way in which the Government weathers it we may be able 
to form some idea of the result of its appeal later on to the na- 
tional verdict. 
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St. Petersburg, October, 1908. 

Close students of politics and ethics, keen observers of men and 
things, like De Tocqueville, hold that a successful revolution, 
which is destined to further the well-being of many generations, 
utterly demoralizes the generation that brought it to pass. How 
much more baleful, then, is the effect likely to be when the revo- 
lution is abortive, when, having assumed the forms of insurrec- 
tion, terroism and anarchy, it has had to be crushed by the ty- 
ranny which it was created to destroy. This is the only satis- 
factory explanation of the lamentable fact that Eussian anarchy 
and chaos now extend to the spiritual and ethical domains. Old 
enthusiasms are burnt out and religious and social faith is too 
weak to bear the stress of latter-day ordeals. Hence murder is 
rife and suicide epidemic. 

The contrast between the old and the new is brought into 
sharper relief by the presence of one of the greatest representatives 
of Eussian literature at its best, the realistic novelist, Count Lyoff 
Tolstoy, whose eightieth birthday has just been celebrated. It 
was celebrated in spite of the Most Holy Synod, which still re- 
gards the greatest of living Eussians as a reprobate. But Tolstoy, 
although not a prophet in his own country, is a hero there. Peo- 
ple know or feel that through him the name of Eussia has been 
uttered, and uttered with admiration and gratitude throughout 
the globe. It was he who more clearly than any other Slav writer 
discerned and fixed for all time whatever is noble and good in 
Eussian life and character. The peasant in his smoky hut and 
Tsar Alexander III in his palace at Gatchina contemplated with 
delight and profit the wondrous panorama of private and national 
life which he unfolded to their gaze. Alexander III was so 
charmed with the earlier works of the genial novelist that he 
resolved to treat his most distinguished subject as a sort of fel- 
low monarch who was above the law. Tolstoy, therefore, might 
write or say what he would — and he occasionally hurled bitter 
truths at his sovereign's head — without incurring any punishment. 
Tolstoy, then, is the first and only Eussian man of letters who 
enjoyed and still enjoys absolute liberty and whose complaint was 
not that he was deported to Siberia or thrown into prison, but 
that he was not exiled or put into gaol for words and deeds which 
were treated as crimes in others. 

In Moscow and, indeed, everywhere else in Eussia, the eightieth 
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anniversary of the birthday of Count Tolstoy passed off very 
quietly. The masses of the people knew nothing of it and cared 
nothing for it. Most of the daily papers came out with supple- 
ments containing biographical or critical essays, but there was no 
demand for them and the number of journals sold was what it 
had been before. Telegrams and addresses were sent to Yassnaya 
Polyana, where the Count resides, several citizens of Moscow 
visited him in person, but on the whole the celebration fell far 
short of the great novelist's deserts. Possibly the cholera, which 
bad then broken out, exerted a discouraging effect on would- 
be pilgrims. 

The sudden advent of Asiatic cholera and the utter unprepared- 
ness of Eussian society to cope "with it are characteristic of the 
listlessness of the Slav people. Last summer it had made its way 
along the Volga up to Saratoff, where a considerable number of 
victims were carried away during my sojourn there in September. 
At that time and ever since every one professed to believe that 
it would surely reach Moscow and St. Petersburg this spring, and 
the press accordingly exhorted the authorities to make ready to 
combat it. And yet it took everybody by surprise when it came. 
To begin with, its appearance in the capital was kept secret for a 
whole fortnight, during which time nothing whatever was done 
to stamp it out. The medical body, which was supposed to be 
vigilantly watching over the health of the capital, was taken un- 
awares. So, too, was the administration of the city. People's 
minds were elsewhere. The Persian revolution and the Turkish 
constitution were absorbing themes of interest; and people were 
expecting a powerful reaction in Eussia, when suddenly the 
cholera slipped in. 

The truth is that the first cases of cholera were deliberately 
kept secret until a number of centres of the infection were created 
and then the difficulty of checking the advance of the disease 
bcame apparent. The Baltic coast is now infected with cholera 
germs and western Europe threatened. A sanitary committee had, 
indeed, long ago been created for the express purpose of coping 
with the cholera, but the President of the Committee was away 
in Carlsbad taking the waters, and the guardians of the public 
health who ought to have warned the population that cholera 
was in their midst hid the fact sedulously. Hence the house in 
which the first case appeared was not disinfected, not even cleaned. 
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Other people were accordingly taken ill there, and at last the 
number of victims amounted to fifteen. On the Winter Palace 
Square is situated the Ministry of Trade and Commerce. It is 
in one of the healthiest districts of the capital. One of the em- 
ployees, however, fell ill of cholera here and only on the follow- 
ing day was he conveyed to the hospital. Another employee, how- 
ever, meanwhile took his place and slept in his bed the ensuing 
night without any precautions whatever. There had been no 
disinfection, no cleansing, no change of coverings, nothing for 
a day and a half. Yet this was in a public Ministry, a few yards 
distant from the Winter Palace. 

Before the Asiatic scourge had come all the hospitals were 
crowded to such an extent that even the corridors were blocked 
with beds. Then nobody knew what to do with the cholera 
patients. There were no vehicles to transport them from the 
suburbs. Even in the centres of the capital patients had to wait 
for hours before they could be taken away. In a house in one 
of the principal streets the hall porter fell ill of the disease and 
died in convulsions. His corpse lay on the staircase for nearly a 
whole day, and the only measures taken were measures to keep 
the curious away from his body. 

The ordinary hospitals had at last to be evacuated by bona fide 
patients in order to receive the cholera victims. Whole categories 
of sufferers are now being denied admission to hospitals altogether, 
and some people went so far as to propose that the insane should 
be expelled temporarily from their asylums so that the cholera- 
stricken might have places of refuge to themselves. And in spite 
of all this there was not accommodation enough for the ever- 
increasing number of cases. As the members of the Municipality 
had no proposals to make on the subject, the police in the person 
of the city prefect interfered and ordered a number of schools 
to be closed and turned into temporary cholera hospitals. 

But in the unsanitary condition of the slums of the capital 
there is hardly any change. St. Petersburg has not yet got any 
proper system of drainage. The streets are now flushed with 
disinfectants, and the sickly smell of carbolic impregnates the air. 
Bright steaming samovars or tea-ums are carted about the high- 
ways and byways, and passers-by may ask and receive Hot tea 
sweetened with sugar ad libitum. Moreover, a whole series of 
sanitary regulations have been drafted and published, many of 
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which are observed. After some days, however, of self-com- 
placency on the part of the municipal authorities several cholera 
cases broke out in the schools. An investigation was ordered, and 
it was found that the state of these establishments was filthy. 
Who was to blame? people asked. Nobody, was the reply, for in 
consequence of some oversight the obligatory sanitary rules laid 
down for the population had not been extended to the schools ! 

This culpable negligence was followed by a fit of irrational 
zeal during which symptoms of indigestion and inebriety were 
mistaken for symptoms of cholera, and scores of people were 
seized, hurried off to the cholera barracks and subjected to the 
drastic treatment in vogue there. This endeavor to be on the 
safe side after everything conceivable had been done on the 
opposite side is at once amusing and characteristic. One comical 
instance of it deserves to be recorded. A doorkeeper of a house in 
one of the principal streets gulped down in a couple of hours more 
vodka than an average man could swallow in a day without losing 
his life. After that he ate a heap of dried and salted mushrooms. 
And then he complained of " pains inside." Half an hour later 
he was spirited away to the cholera hospital and "treated." In 
this case there was something to be said for the officials. But 
another man, well, strong and sober, who happened to be also a 
doorkeeper in the same house, was pounced upon in like manner 
and isolated, although in his case there were no symptoms what- 
ever. They divested him of his clothing, gave him thin linen 
garments, shut him up in a damp, cold room, the floor of which 
was of stone, and then they left him to his own devices. Hunger, 
cold and the damp garments drove him wild. " It is enough to 
kill a healthy man," he complained. His mate, the drunkard, was 
kept some days in the hospital. 

The cholera is now nearly over until spring, when it may break 
out anew. If the lesson it teaches were taken to heart one might 
look upon its ravages this year as a blessing in disguise. But of 
this there is little hope. For Eussia under the new regime is 
identical with Russia under the old regime in almost all aspects 
in which a radical change was needed and hoped for. In every 
walk of life we are confronted with the same short-sightedness, 
the same optimistic Micawberism waiting confidently for some- 
thing to turn up. And nowhere can one discern a rising individ- 
ual of light and leading, a great organizer, a leader of man. 
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Washington, October, 1908. 
With the end of the Presidential campaign not far away, 
sagacious men, who are well acquainted with the part that 
money has played in close States like Indiana, where in 1880 
the scale was turned by the corralling of the voters in "blocks 
of five," are indisposed to venture many prophecies. Some of 
the shrewdest Eepublicans in official posts at Washington — their 
names, for obvious reasons, cannot be mentioned — bearing in 
mind that this year, lacking money, their party must win solely 
on its merits, are inclined to think that, but for the defection 
from the normal Democratic vote which will be brought about 
by Mr. Debs (the Socialist candidate), and by Mr. Hisgen (the 
Hearst nominee), not a few States which are generally ranked 
in the Republican column might this year go Democratic. Among 
the Northern States which to these nervous spectators seem doubt- 
ful must be mentioned, first of all, New York, as to which we our- 
selves might share the doubt if we could forget the vote which Mr. 
Hearst has himself obtained in the past for Mayor and for Gov- 
ernor, and if we could forget that, even four years ago, Debs, who 
was much less popular than he is now, obtained nearly 37,000 
votes, not one of which, apparently, was drawn from the Repub- 
lican party. We confess ourselves quite unable to see how Mr. 
Taft can lose New York or New Jersey or Connecticut or any of 
the New England States. Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan we 
give him as a matter of course; also West Virginia; likewise Wis- 
consin, Iowa and Minnesota, though the last-named State he might 
have lost had Governor Johnson been the Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency. We take for granted, moreover, that the 
electoral votes of Kansas, North Dakota and Oregon will be his, 
and we shall be much surprised if the votes of the three States 
controlled by the Mormon Church, Utah, Idaho and Wyoming, 
are not his also. On the other hand, we think that Bryan has a 
chance in Delaware; that he is sure of Maryland, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Colorado and Montana; that he is tolerably sure this 
year of his own State, Nebraska, and has more than a " fighting 
chance " in South Dakota, Washington, Nevada and California. 
In the last-named State we should judge his opportunity of suc- 
cess to be excellent but for the large diversion from the normal 
Democratic vote likely to be brought about by Mr. Hearst's two 
newspapers printed respectively in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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There are two Northern States of which we have not yet spoken; 
Indiana and Illinois. In view of the dearth of money on the 
Republican side, we cannot but regard the former State as in 
doubt. Illinois, on the other hand, seems to us quite safely Re- 
publican, because we cannot forget that Mr. Debs polled nearly 
70,000 votes there four years ago, and that Mr. Hisgen (the 
Hearst nominee), is also certain to poll a good many. We are 
unable, therefore, to figure how Mr. Bryan can be elected, al- 
though we cheerfully concede that he is likely to get considerably 
more electoral votes than were cast for Judge Parker four years 
ago. In view of the prospects, as here defined, we are unable to 
understand why many members of the New York Stock Exchange 
propose to keep offices open for business purposes in the uptown 
district of Manhattan Borough, in order that their customers, in 
the event of Taft's election, may operate by cable on the London 
Stock Exchange. We repeat, however, that their nervousness 
might be justified if Mr. Hearst and his seven newspapers — he 
has three in New York City — had supported Mr. Bryan this year 
with as much vigor as they have attacked him. The net outcome 
of the revelations made in the personal letters read by Mr. Hearst 
has been incomparably more hurtful to the Democratic than to 
the Republican party, because the disclosures have tended to hold 
up the Democrats as hypocrites. 

Has Mr. Taft been helped or hurt by the voluminous letters 
which the President has written and the effusive interviews which 
he has given, in favor of his Secretary of War ? Upon this point 
in Washington opinions are divided. There are those who think 
that it would have been better for the Bepublican candidate if 
Mr. Roosevelt, like other Presidents, had held himself serenely 
aloof from a campaign in which he was not personally concerned. 
We are ourselves unable to take that view of the matter. Of 
course, Mr. Roosevelt's utterances were not needed to influence 
the cool-headed, sober-minded, really conservative men whose 
judgment of Mr. Taft's fitness for the Chief Magistracy is based 
upon the tests to which his ability and character have been sub- 
jected in the course of a long, varied and difficult administrative 
career. The rank and file of the electorate, however, know nothing 
and care nothing about Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines or the 
administration of the War Office, except so far as demands are 
made upon the Treasury. The intelligent and thoughtful men who 
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are qualified to judge Mr. Taft by what he has accomplished in 
executive office are few. In the eyes of the mass of the voters, 
Mr. Taft's principal asset is the belief that he will carry out Mr. 
Roosevelt's policies ; and, when they are in doubt upon this point, 
there is only one man in the world who can reassure them, and 
that is Theodore Roosevelt himself. If Mr. Taft is successful; 
our own notion is that he will owe his success primarily to the 
incessant exercise of energy with which Mr. Roosevelt has held 
the bulk of the proletariat to the support of the Republican can- 
didate; and, secondarily, to the destructive work done in the 
Democratic ranks by Mr. Debs and Mr. Hearst. If we do not 
add Mr. Watson, it is because he can only injure Mr. Bryan in 
Southern States, which in no event would give their electoral 
votes to a Republican. 

It will be recalled that last year Congress refused to provide 
funds for laying down in the current twelvemonth more than two 
first-class battleships. Since that time several ominous events 
have taken place. In the first place, the German Reichstag voted 
to appropriate the money needed to lay down four Dreadnoughts 
annually for four years to come. In the second place, the action 
of Austria in tearing up the Berlin Treaty has made it evident 
to the man in the street that Peace Congresses, which, at best, can 
only eventuate in treaties, represent a ridiculous waste of time. 
If even treaties are less binding to-day than they were a hundred 
or even two hundred years ago, how farcical is the talk about a 
reduction of military and naval armaments! There is no sub- 
stitute for armaments but treaties, and, if treaties are worthless, 
the sooner nations increase their power of self-defence, the better. 
England has taken the dismal lesson to heart, and her Cabinet 
has agreed that, beginning this year, she shall lay down no fewer 
than eight Dreadnoughts, or super-Dreadnoughts, annually, for 
at least four years, a decision which, of course, would give her 
thirty-two additional Dreadnoughts at no distant day. This de- 
cision will have tremendous consequences. In the first place, 
France, which has no desire to increase her own navy, will drift 
more and more into a position of absolute dependence upon Great 
Britain. In the second place, Germany, which already found itself 
confronted with the necessity of borrowing $550,000,000 in order 
to carry out its four-Dreadnought programme, will recognize 
the absolute futility of competing with Great Britain for the 
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supremacy of the sea. For the United States, however, which have 
immense naval responsibilities on the Pacific as well as the At- 
lantic, the new naval programme of Great Britain has a different 
admonition. It evidently behooves us to make our navy at least 
as strong as that of Germany, which, for her part, has but little 
to do besides defending her North Sea and Baltic coasts. We 
are not surprised to hear that the change in the international 
situation has converted Senator Lodge from a " moderate navy " 
into a " big navy " advocate. 

Most Americans seem to take for granted that the United States 
are not concerned in the extraordinary events which have taken 
place in Southeastern Europe during the last few weeks. It is 
true enough that it matters not the least to us whether the former 
Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina become integral 
parts of the Hapsburg realm ; whether Bulgaria becomes absolutely 
independent or remains simply autonomous ; whether Servia must 
renounce her age-long aspirations to develop, finally, into a greater 
Servian Empire; whether Montenegro does or does not secure ab- 
solute control of her one seaport, Antivari; and whether au- 
tonomous Crete does or does not effect complete political union 
with the Kingdom of Greece. Those matters are to us indifferent. 
Suppose, however, that a European Congress Should decide, as 
it may, that Turkey, which, on the face of things, is the victim 
of all these changes, deserves some compensation, and that this 
should not take exclusively a pecuniary form, but should include 
an agreement on the part of the great Powers to treat Turkey 
at least as well as they have already treated Japan, and, to that 
end, relieve her from the so-called capitularies, or extra-territorial 
regime that gives foreigners a right to be tried by consular courts 
instead of by native tribunals, which, the galling implication is, 
are not trustworthy. Now, as things are, American citizens re- 
siding or sojourning in Turkey have a treaty right to be tried, 
not by native tribunals, but in courts presided over by their own 
consuls. That right cannot be anulled arbitrarily; the treaty 
conferring it cannot be abrogated by a European Congress to which 
the United States is not a party. That is why, if the coming Con- 
gress contemplates touching the capitularies, it must invite the 
United States to participate in its deliberations, so far as that 
particular matter is concerned. 



